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term sacrament, though tending to be confined to certain special rites,
was somewhat loose. Augustine's definition of the word, sacrae rei signum,
could be and was constantly applied to any religious symbol, whether act
or concrete object. All doctrine, in the words of the same authority, is
concerned either with things or with signs; and, where the mystical
temperament was strong, analogies between visible tokens and unseen
realities could be discovered indefinitely. But, while there was no strict
limitation of its employment, the word acquired a special significance in
connexion with those mysteries which were the outward signs of the
believer's fellowship with the Church and his union with its Head.
Enumerations of these, where they were attempted, differed; but from an
early date Baptism and the Eucharist stood out prominently as the two
sacraments of the gospel necessary to salvation. To Gregory the Great
they had this preeminence over the multitude of lesser ritual observances
which could be described as sacraments. A special importance was also
attached to the consecration of the holy chrism, from which was derived
the ultimate conception of Confirmation and the Unction of the sick as
distinct sacraments. As long, however, as the purely general use of the
term prevailed, individual writers were at perfect liberty to ascribe it to
as many or as few rites as they pleased, or to represent the various forms
of one rite, such as the profession and consecration of different classes of
religious persons, as separate sacraments.

The technical limitation of the sacraments of the Church to seven in
number does not appear before the twelfth century, and the first cate-
gorical statements of the number are found in the Sentences of the future
Alexander III and in the more famous work of Peter Lombard. In the
formulation of the scholastic doctrine of the sacraments, however, Peter
Lombard was anticipated by Hugh of St Victor, who died in 1141, in his
Liber de Sacramentis. The number of seven, which Hugh implied rather
than stated, was no doubt, as in so many other cases, influenced by
mystical reasons, and chiefly by its association with the gifts of the Holy
Ghost; at the same time, the establishment of the number itself depended
upon the recognition of the principle that, while every sacrament is a
sign of an invisible thing, not every such sign is a sacrament. Sacraments
are visible forms of invisible grace; as such, they wear the likeness of the
realities of which they are tokens, as the water in Baptism signifies the
mystical washing of the soul by the Holy Spirit, and the bread and wine
in the Eucharist signify the spiritual food which is there partaken-
Farther, they actually contain by consecration and convey those realities,
or at any rate possess and impart their effect, to the recipient; they are
the means by which grace communicates itself directly to the soul, as
remedies against original and actual sin. As means of grace, their
institution was deferred until the coming of Christ, which was the begin*
ning of the work of grace. Marriage, indeed, existed before that time as
a sacrament and as a duty; but it was not until the gospel dispensation
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